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“ PEAR NOT; FOR BEHOLD, I BRING YOU GOUD TIDINGS OF GREAT JOY, WHICH SHALL BE TO ALL PEOPLE.” 
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From the (Buffalo) Gospel Advocate. 

CHRIST’S COMING TO JUDGMENT. 

4 Lecture on 2 Thess. i. 6-10. delivered at Roches- 
ter, (V. Y.) Nov. 24th, 1823, by Brother JS. 
THOMP@ON. 

(Continued from p. 360.) 

Having ascertained the import of the word aion, 
nothing more is needful than only to mention that 
aionios is derived from aion exactly as the word 
yearly from year, or daily from day ; and as aion 
can never imply infinite duration, the aionion loss 
or destruction must be temporary. This view of 
the subject entirely excludes the doctrine of annihi- 
lation as well as that of endless misery ; and at once 
pronounces the reign of evil or loss to be limited, 
and followed by a blissful succession of ages, pro- 
ducing streams of pure perennial felicity, lasting 
and perpetual as the existence of Deity, and uni- 
versal as the whole number of intellectual beings 
throughout his vast empire. Here, I conclude this 
part of my discourse by observing, that the aionion 
loss mentioned in my text, is the aionion cor-ec- 
tion, (as the word implies, Matt. xxv. 46, 1 John 
iv. 18. see Petitpierre, on the Divine Goodness,) 
whose duration and termination is distinctly fixed 
by the apostle to the time of the fulness of the Gen- 
tiles, Rom. xi 25. Then will the aions terminate, 
Eph. i. 10. And all Israel will be saved in the 
Lord with an everlasting salvation ! 

2. I shall now proceed to consider the time, man- 
ner, signs, and end of Christ’s coming. 

1. The Time. The coming of Christ called by 
Paul Parousias tou Kuriou, 2 Thess. ii. 1, is by 
fie learned Dr. Hammond, referred to his coming 
to destroy the Jewish nation and worship. To this 
period, says Dr. Whitby, the apostle James most 
certainly alludes where he exhorts the brethren to 
be patient till the coming of the Lord : adding this 
parousai, or coming of the Lord, is at hand, and the 
judge standeth before the door. James v. 7—9. 
This is the coming of the Son, so often mentioned 
in the prophecies, concerning the destruction of Je- 
tusalem, and the dispersion of the Jewish nation. 
Matt. xxiv. 27, 87, 39. This appearance of the 
Son of Man, was immediately te follow the tribula- 
tion of the Jews, occasioned by the invasion of the 
Roman army. “ Immediately after the tribulation 
of those days, shall appear the sign of the Son in 
Heaven—antd they shall see the Son of Man coming 
tn the clouds of heaven, with power and great glo- 
ry.” Matt. xxiv. 29, 30. For there shall be great 
distress in the land, and wrath upon this people— 
and they shall fall by the edge of the sword, and be 
hed away captive into all nations, and Jerausalem 





shall be trodden down of the Gentiles ; then shall they 
see the Son of Man coming in a cloud with power and 
great glory. Luke xxi. 23,27. The time of Christ’s 
coming was so distinctly fixed, that none could pos- 
sibly mistake. There be some of you standing here, 
said our Lord to his disciples, who shall not taste 
death till ye see the Son of Man come in his king- 
dom. Matt. xvi. 28. Mark ix. 1. Luke ix. 27. When 
they persecute you in one city, flee ye into another, 
for verily I say unto you, ve shall not have gone 
over the cities of Israel, till the Son of Man be come. 
Matt. x. 23. This generation shall not pass till all 
these things be fulfilled. Matt. xxiv. 34. Mark xiii 
30. Luke xxi. 32. This prediction was verified in 
John, and explains our Lord’s meaning, John xxi. 
22. If he tarry till I come, what is that to thee ? In- 
deed the language of Christ could not be more defi- 
nite and determinate than it was in reply to the 
high Priest’s adjuration. Matt. xxvi. 64. Hapartt, 
presently, after a short time, ye shall see the Son of 
Man coming in the clouds of heaven. Accordingly 
both Christ and his apostles warned their ayditors to 
watch, and be prepared for that event, seeing it 
mjght be both sudden and unexpected. Be ye also 
ready, for in such an hour as ye think not the Son of 
Man cometh. Matt. xxiv. 44. Paul exhorts the 
Philippians to moderation, and adds as a reason, 
the Lord is at hand, Phil. iv. 5. He adviseth the 
Thessalonians not to sleep as others, but to watch 
and be sober ; and appeals to their knowledge of the 
uncertainty of Christ’s coming, as an argument for 
vigilance. Yourselves know perfectly that the day 
of the Lord cometh as a thief in the night. But ye 
are not in darkness that that day should overtake you 
as a thief. 1 Thess. v.2. iv.6. In like manner Pe- 
ter admonishes all to whom his epistle might come, 
to be sober and watch unto prayer, because the end 
of all things was at hand, and Christ was ready to 
judge both the quick and the dead. 1 Peter iv. 9, 7. 
Behold [I come quickly, says Jesus, he that is unjust, 
let him be unjust still. Seal not the prophecies of 
this book for the time &% at hand. Rev. xxii. 10, 12. 
What shall we say of those preachers, who 1750 
years after these predictions have been fulfilled, 
still persuade their hearers to expect Christ’s com- 
ing to judgment? Let us pity them!! For either 
the Scriptures are a forgery, or these teachers of the 
law, know not what they say, nor whereof they 
affirm !! 

Some may object to the time I have fixed for the 
coming of Christ, from the language of the apostle 
in the next chapter, where he cautions the Thessa- 
lonians not to be troubled by his word or letter cons 
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excited alarm; fot previously to that event there 
would come apostasia a falling away ; and the man 
of sin be revealed, the son of perdition. This grand 
apostacy has generally been applied by protestant 
commentators, to the corruptions of the Romish 
church, and consequently those who have been 
educated under the influence of tradition may be 
inclined to object to any sentiment inconsistent 
with the prejudices of their education. But how is 
it possible on the common theory to account for the 
general alarm occasioned by the first epistle ? It is 
evident from 2 Thess. ii. 1, that the Thessaloni- 
ans understood the apostle as speaking of an event 
altogether at hand, in the first epistle, chap. 1. 19, 
chap. iii. 13, chap. iv. 15, and chap. v. 23. The 
apostle begins the second chapter of his second 
epistle thus, “I beseech you brethren, that ye be 
not troubled concerning the coming of our Lord Je- 
sus Christ. Our translators have unwarrantably 
and ignorantly rendered Auper tes parousias, by the 
coming, without one single classical authority. On 
the contrary, I have rendered it concerning or on 


account of, which is the true and proper meaning of 


the term huper. The Latin super is evidently de- 
rived from the Greek huper, and retains its signifi- 
cation in the following phrase, super Hectore multa, 
asking many things concerning Hector. One prin- 
cipal cause of the second epistle was undoubtedly to 
remove the apprehensions excited by the first. 
Notwithstanding the apostle says nothing in the 
second to induce them to believe that any consider- 
able time should elapse before the coming of Christ. 
On the contrary, he tells them, chap. ii. 6,7. T'he 
mystery of iniquity deth already work ; and appeals 
to their own knowledge of the cause of delay in 
Chniist’s coming ; and informs them that as soon as 
he who now liveth (in all probability Claudius the 
Emperor) shall be taken away by death, then shall 
the wicked be revealed, then shall the Jews make 
defection from the Roman goverument which shall 
occasion their destruction by the Roman army. 
This is the grand civil apostacy which produced 
their overthrow and dispersion. That this apostacy 
was a civil rebellion, Mr. Le Clere on Hammond, 
has abundantly shown; the term apostacy is fre- 
quently used in scripture in a political sense. Je- 
rusalem is called three times in one chapter Polis- 
apostasis, the apostate city. Ez. iv. 12, 15, 19. 
Whitby agrees with Le Clerc, but believes the apos- 
tacy also implied a religious defection. There can 
be no doubt but that the great apostacy of the Jews 
from christianity before CHfist’s coming hastened 
their destruction. This much appears from the 
words of Christ, Matt. xxiv. 22. “ Except those 
days should be shortened no flesh should be saved ; 
but for the elect’s sake those days shall be shortened.” 
Their religious apostacy arose from their attach- 
ment to the law of Moses ; secondly, from their ex- 
pectations of a temporal Messiah ; and, thirdly, from 
their severe sufferings by persecution. To this 
apostacy the apostles refer in awful language, Matt. 
xviii. 7, 8,9. Heb. vi. 6, 8. It became exceedingly 
great, not only in Judea and Palestine, but also in 
Asia, and al! places where the Jews had received 
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the gospel, 2 Tim. i. 15, This falling away y,. 
distinctly foretold by our Lord, Matt. xxiv. 11, y2 
as an event which should precede the destructic, 
of Jerusalem. No inference therefore can be draw; 
from this epistle to dissolve the connexion betwee) 
this apostacy and Christ’s coming. Therefore 1), 
coming of Christ mentioned by Paul must be tie 
appearance of the Son of man to destroy the Jewis 
polity and nation. 

There being many who think that the prohibition, 
to marty, Was peculiar to the Catholic defection, , 
few remarks relative to that subject, may thereforg 
be necessary in this place. Dr. Whitby in his com- 
mentary, 1 Tim. iv. 1, 1 Cor. vii. 1, has sufficient. 
ly demonstrated, that it was a philosophical ques. 
tion much agitated in the days of Paul, whether j: 
were good to marry ? Bion, Antisthenes, Menander, 
Appollonius, Porphyry, and the Pythagoreans, iy 
general, held the negative. 

As the Pythagorean philosophy was very popula 
at Corinth and other parts of Greece, the apostle 
might, therefore, notice it with disapprobation. But 
from what he says, 1 Cor. vil. 8, 27, 29, 40, it is 
manifest, that Paul could not have considered the 
prohibition to marry as any considerable part of the 
apostacy. The Judaizers were beyond all others 
the most remarkably peculiar in their restrictions 
concerning meats. Dr. Lightfoot on Acts xv. 20 
shows that when the second temple was destroyed, 
the Pharisees who taught that it was unlawful to 
eat flesh or drink wine, said, “ we should ordain 
among ourselves not to marry.” The Essenes were 
disinclined to marry, and the Gnostics, who proba 
bly sprang from Menander, held that to eat flesh 
or marry was of the Devil. Hence we see there 
is no sufficient reason for the peculiar applica- 
tion of this prohibition to the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

Objection second. The coming of Christ, is saic 
to take place in the last days, and that event is gene 
rally called the last day. The Jewish Rabbies ad 
mit asa general rule, that wherever we meet the 
phrase, the last days, or the lutter days, we should 
understand it, of the days or age of the Messiah. 
The Targums thus interpret the phrase, Gen. xlix 
1, Numb. xxiv. 14, Isa. ii. 2, Jer. xxiii. 20, Dan. ii 
44, Hos. iii. 5. Peter applies the last days of Jo- 
el’s prophecy to the time of Christ. Acts ii. 17. 
2 Peter iii. 5. The other apostles use the same 
phraseology, to denote the same epoch. 2 Tim. ti. 
1,2. 1 John ii. 18, Jude xvii. 18. Dr. Pocock 
justly observes, that by the latter days, most Jewish 
and Christian commentators understood the days ot 
the Messiah, who is called in the Sept. Vers. Isa 
ix. 6, Pater aionis mellontis, Father of the age to 
come. See Whitby on Heb. vi. 5, et alibi. More- 
over, the Hebrews always use the plural number, to 
express honour, dignity, and emphasis: therefore 
according to the idiom of the sacred writers, last 
days, when used to denote the time of the Messiah. 
mean only the last day in the singular. Hence 
John calls the same period of time last day, last 
hour, John xi. 24, 1 John ii. 18. Consequently 
last day, in scriptural language, means the whole o 
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any part of the Christian era. This objection there- 
fore arises from ignorance of the language of scrip- 
ture, and cannot militate against the time I have 
fixed for the coming of Christ. Consult Simpson’s 
Essays on the language of scripture. 

Objection third. In Matt. xxiv. 3@. and Rev. i. 
17, it is said, all the tribes of the earth shall mourn, 
when they see the Son of Man coming in the clouds 
of heaven. To this we reply: in Jewish and pro- 
phetic language, the earth is often limited to the land 
of Judea. Isa. xi. 4. Mat. iv. 6, Ps. xvi. 3, xxv. 13, 
xxii. 29. 34, xxxvii. 3, 9,11. See Whitby’s ap- 
pendix to Matt. xxiv. and Dr. Campbell's Notes on 
Matt. ii. 6, and Luke ii. 1. Supposing John to 
have wrote the Revelation so late as 96, w hich is by 
ao means probable, he might notwithstanding use 
the words of Christ, seeing the great destruction of 
the Jews by Adrian, was still future. But the evi- 
jence is in favour of that hypothesis which fixes 
the date of the Apocalypse to the reign of Claudius 
or Nero. The style of this book is much fuller of 
Hebraisms, than that of the Gospel, consequently 
written soon after John left Judea, where he had 
been accustomed to speak Syriac. He calls the 
governors of the churches angels, but Paul in his 
lirst epistile to Timothy, about the year 63, calls 
them bishops, which title was ever after retained in 
the churches, consequently the revelation was writ- 
ten before the epistle to Timothy. Epiphanius af- 
firms that John prophesied in the reign of Claudius 
Cesar, and his opinion appears to be confirmed by 
illusions in the Revelation, to the temple and altar 
1s then standing. The title of the Syriac version 
of this book, which at least shows the opinion of the 
churches of Syria, is, “ The Revelation made to 
John the Evangelist, by God, in the Isle of Patios, 
where he was banished by Nero the Cesar.” Hence 
we have sufficient reason to conclude, that John 
wrote the Revelation before the destruction of Je- 
rusalem; and that the references to the day of 
judgment, coming of Christ, and passing away of 
the heavens, were allusions to the abolition of the 
Jewish dispensation. 

2. The manner of Christ’s coming. The text 
declares, he shall be revealed, a flame in fire—i. e. 
in great splendour, like a flame of fire. 

The word Phlogos, is in apposition with Kuriou, 
and words put in apposition mean the same person 
or thing. Hgnce the Lord Jesus is here called a 
flame by fire. But as the word is derived from 
Phlego, which signifies to shine, as well as to burn, 
the phrase may mean no more than that as the 
brightness of fire, or in fiery brightness, the Lord 
Jesus should be revealed fiom heaven. As Paul 
was aJew, he adopted the language of their prophets 
Joel and Malachi, who had called the time of 
Christ’s coming to destroy the Jewish nation, the 
great and bright day of the Lord. Joel ii. 31, Mal. 
iv. 5. Isaiah predicted that the breath of his lips 
should slay the wicked, and Paul citing his words, 
declares, the Lord shall consume the wicked with 
the breath of his mouth. Isa. xi. 4, 2 Thess ii. 8. 
Malachi says, Behold the day cometh that shall 





stubble, and the day shall burn them. Mal. iv. 1. 

Alluding to the same event, the Psalmist says—A 

devouring fire shall go before Jehovah. Psa. 1. 3. 

John the Baptist foretold, that Christ would burn up 

the chaff with fire unquenchable. Matt. iii. 12. And 

Paul warns the Corinthians, that the day should be 

revealed by fire, which should try every man’s work, 

1 Cor. iii. 12. These passages of scripture seem to 

mark the severity of that condemnation which be- 

fel the ancient people of God, on account of their 

unbelief and apostacy. 

Notwithstanding, the appearance of Christ as a 

fiery brightness was not designed to indicate a 

wrathful or avenging disposition, but merely the dig- 

nity and glory of his person and office. This will 
readily be adinitted by all who attentively considex 

the language of the Jewish scriptura. When Je- 

hovah appeared on Sinai, the mountain burned with 

fire. Ex. xix. 18, Deut. iv. 11, andix. 15. There 
he showed Israel his great fire—i. e.the glory of 
his majesty. Deut. ix. 36. The Shechinah, or glory 
of the Lord which abode between the cherubims in 
the temple, was the appearance of a flame of fire. 
The person who appeared to Ezekiel in vision, was 
surrounded with brightness which was the glory of 
the Lord; and the brightness was as the appearance 
of fire. Chap. i. 27, 28. The appearance also of 
the creatures which drew the triumphal car of Jeho- 
vah, was as a flash of lightning, and as burning coals 
of fire, like the appearance of lamps ; and out of the 
fire went forth lightning ; and the whole appear- 
ance of Jehovah’s train was as fire enfolding itself, 
and a brightness round about it. Ex. i. 4, 13, 14. 
At the translation of Elijah, there appeared horses 
and chariots of fire. 2 Kings ii. 11. Elisha was 
surrounded with horses and chariots of fire, as an 
emblem of the divine presence and protection. 
2 Kings vi. 17. The throne of the Ancient of Days 
was like a fiery flame, and the wheels like a flame 
of fire. Dan. vii. 9. The seven spirits before the 
throne appeared like lamps burning with five. Rev. 
iv. 5. Malachi prophesied that Christ should be as 
a refiner’s fire; and our Lord foretold, that as 
lightning shineth from the east towards the west, so 
should the coming of the Son of Man be. Mal. iia. 
2, Matt. xxiv. 27, Luke xvii. 24. 

We may therefore safely conclude the apostle 
had these predictions full in view, when he wrote 
my text, and described the coming of Christ, as the 
appearance of five. Indeed our Lord foretold he 
would come in the glory of his Father; but the 
glory of the Father was always manifested to the 
Jews by a brightness or appearance of fire. Hence 
the fiery brightness denotes the majesty of Christ, 
and not his judgments; much less can it denote 
a material fire designed to devour his enemies! 
Though the severe judgments of the Deity be some- 
times represented in the Scriptures, under the no- 
tion of fire, steeams of fire, or a furnace of fire ; yet 
this is not the design of the metaphor in my text ; 
for the glory of Christ, and not his judgments, are 
indicated by the flame. 

Numerous passages of sacred writ show the 





burn as an oven, and all that do wickedly shall be 





fiery brightness attending the manifestation of Je- 
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hovah, or his messengers, to be an emblem of ma- 
jesty, and not of vengeance. 
(To be continued.) 
——<— 

From the ( Boston) Universalist Magazine. 
LIFE OF DR. CHAUNCY. 
(Continued from p. 357.) 

It was now a long time that he had exerted his 
mental powers to their utmost tension. Four years 
of the most intense study, and as many more of con- 
troversy and opposition; the harassing cares at- 
tendant on one who stands the champion against 
popular sentiment, together with the labours of 
the mimstry, which he did not neglect, had at length 
impaired his health and broken his constitution. 
But, in the mean while, he had the pleasure of seeing 
the fury of fanaticism subside, and the more intelli- 
gent part of the community returning to the enjoy- 
ment of its reason. Those who at first shrunk back, 
through fear, began to come forward, with a good 
degree of boldness and zeal. It happened as usual 
in such cases; when the battle was fought, and the 
enemy retiring, the timid and irresolute ventured on 
the pursuit, and seemed disposed to atone for their 
former cowardice, by the abundance cf their newly 
acquired courage. 

Chauncy now perceived that it was necessary to 
inake his health the object of his care. He accord- 
ingly adopted a severe regimen, and performed se- 
veral journies of from seven hundred to a thousand 
miles each. This mode of life he was obliged to 
pursue for three or four years, in order to regain his 
health. Still, however, he preached at times; and 
on one occasion gave a striking proof that the weak- 
ness of his body had not enfeebled his resolution. 
Preaching according to appointment, at the opening 
of the General Court of Massachusetts, in 1747, he 
so manifestly inveighed against some of its former 
measures, and addressed the members in a style so 
plainly expostulatory, as to give much offence; and 
it was debated in court, whether a copy of the ser- 
mon should, according to invariable custom, be re- 
quested for the press. When Chauncy was told of 
this, Ke replied to his informant, “ It shall be printed 
whether the General Court print it or not. And do 
you, Sir, say from me, that if I wanted to initiate 
and instruct a person into all kinds of iniquity and 
double-dealing, I would send him to our General 
Court.” A copy was requested, however, in due 
form, and the discourse printed. It is a perform- 
ance of some ability ; and is remarkable for its free 
exposition of public concerns, and its unceremoni- 
ous, but energetic address to the representative 
orders of the government. 

Having recovered his health toa good degree, he 
soon undertook a close and critical study of the 
Scriptures, particularly of the Epistles of St. Paul. 
This investigation was commenced about the year 
1750. In order to avail himself of what assistance 
the labours of others would afford, he searched the 
libraries in Boston and Cambridge for every thing 
that had a tendency to illustrate the sacred wri- 
tings; and sent to England for a considerable num- 
ber of works, recommended by Dr. Doddridge, 


which could not be found in this country. In rod 
study, he spent seven years of the best part of his 
life. He was rewarded with a discovery of the doc. 
trine of Universal Salvation. At least, it is sug. 
ciently evident, from many circumstances, that 
was in this course of investigation he first perceived 
that doctrine to be taught in the Scriptures. The 
progress of his mind in this discovery, is related jy 
so natural a manner by himself, that I shall favou, 
my readers with his own language: “I had no ideg 
of this sentiment, till I had been gradually and jy. 
sensibly let into it by a long and diligent comparing 
of scripture with scripture. For a while, I could 
not, without considerable difficulty, consult the 
sacred writings upon this point, unrestrained from 
previously imbibed sentiments. It was with care 
and pains that I brought myself so far to suspect 
the truth of common doctrines, as to be able, with 
tolerable freedom of mind, to inquire whether this 
had a just foundation in the word of God, or no: 
But when I had once disengaged myself from the 
influence of former notions, so as to be able to Jook 
into the Scriptures with a readiness to receive what- 
ever they should teach for truth, it was truly sur- 
prising to me to find in them such evident traces of 
this doctrine.””* 

During this long course of study, he collected 
materials for the following works: 1. his Disserta- 
tion on the Fall and its Consequences: 2. his trea 
tise on the Benevolence of the Deity: 3. A Key to the 
New Testament, designed to prepare the mind for 
reading and understanding that part of the inspired 
volume. This last work was never published, and 
probably never finished; nor did the two former 
make their appearance, till within two or three years 
of the author’s death. But what is more worthy of 
notice, it was at this period that he collected the 
materials for his famous work on the Salvation of 
All Men; which, it seems, he soon afterwards com- 
posed into its present form, and then laid by for his 
own revision, and that of some theologians and 
critics, to whom he entrusted the secret. It is mor- 
tifying to relate, that the man who had shown him- 
self so intrepid, so nobly independent, now yiclded 
to the time-serving policy of concealing an import- 
ant and beneficial doctrine from the public; and 
that he sometimes hesitated whether to permit his 
work, which he really esteemed the most valuable 
of his productions, ever to be published, or to com- 
mit it to the flames. There are undoubtedly many 
circumstances to extenuate his weakness; but it's 
to be hoped, for the interest of truth, that nothing 
will ever be urged to justify it. 

Reserving some more particular observations 00 
this work for another place, I shall proceed to men- 
tion a few of his miscellaneous sermons, before giv- 
ing an account of his publications and controversy 
on the subject of Episcopacy. 

On the 18th of November, 1755, a violent earth- 
quake, generally called the great earthquake, shook 





* See page vi. of the Preface to his work, on The Salva- 
tion of All Men; and the 16th page of the work itself. A 
few words are changed in the above quotation, for the pur 
pose of bringing the extracts to read properly in this con- 





nexion, but without changing the author's meaning. 
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the whole country from Pennsylvania to the north- 
ern parts of Canada. The next Sunday Chauncy 
preached a sermon intended to enforce the super- 
stitious notion, that earthquakes, in general, are the 
special manifestations of God’s anger for the sins of 
the people.t This sort of philosophy is but the re- 
mains of that which could formerly discover in the 
thunder-storm, in the aurora borealis, in the ap- 
proach of comets, and in all the phenomena of 
nature, the rising fury of the Almighty Sovereign. 

It was on the Ist of the same month, that a large 
part of the city of Lisbon was overthrown by a tre- 
mendous earthquake, which extended through all 
Europe and to the northern regions of Africa. Af- 
ter the aecounts of this great convulsion had reached 
America, Chauncy publisbed (1756) a sermon in 
reference to the event: in which he held forth the 
opinion, then not uncommon, that the seasons and 
climate, the soil, and bowels of the earth, have all 
been changed in consequence of Adam’s fall, su that 
the whole constitution of Nature is far different 
from what it was before. But he supposed that af- 
ter it has served mankind for a scene of trial, it 
will be restored to its primitive state of order and 
beauty, and become the new heavens and new earth 
mentioned by St. Peter and St.John, “ where 
good men, after the resurrection and judgment, 
shall reign with Christ for ever and ever.” The 
fanciful conjectures of this sort, which learned men 
have indulged, may amuse by their unlucky contra- 
riety; some having maintained, with equal confi- 
dence, that this earth will be eventually fitted up for 
the hell of the damned. Chauncy, however, contrived 
to hold both these notions. 

In 1762, he published a sermon delivered at the 
ordination of a missionary to the Mowhawk Indians. 
it is entitled ll nations blessed in Christ ; and 
contains some cautious hints in favour of the doc- 
trine of Universal Salvation. This is worthy of 
particular notice, as it is probably the only instance, 
if we except a passage or two in his Benevolence of 
the Deity, in which he ever exhibited, to the public, 
any indications of that doctrine, without concealing 
his name. Even in this instance, his courage does 
not seem to have been equal to that of his friend, the 
celebrated Dr. Mayhew, who delivered two dis- 
courses, towards the close of the same year, in which 
he gave such striking intimations of Universalisin, 
as must have been understood even by his hearers, 
and the readers of that day. 

The Sandemanians having lately opened a meet- 
ing and gathered a church in Boston, Chauncy pub- 
lished Twelve Sermons, 1765, referring particularly 
to their doctrines. In these he endeavoured to shew 
that it is impossible for us to yield that obedience 
to the law either of Moses or of natural religion, 
which would be necessary to justification, if sought 
by this means; and that consequently, none can be 
saved, but on the more indulgent terms offered in 
the gospel: the terms of faith, instead of that per- 
Sect obedience which is naturally requisite. He then 








t This notion seems scarcely reconcileable with what 
Chauncy advances on the subject, in his treatise “On the 


proceeds to show that this faith is of a kind supe- 
rior to simple belief; that its effect is to purify the 
heart; that, for its objects, it embraces the truths, 
in general, contained in the revelations of God ; 
and that it is the act of man’s fiee agency. He con- 
tends that it is to be attained to, by the use of means ; 
and that the earnest endeavours of the unregene- 
rate to acquire it, are, to a degree, blessed and ac- 
cepted of God. In these sermons it is manifest, 
that, while he discarded the doctrine of total depia- 
vity, the author believed our moral condition to be, 
in some way, affected by Adam’s transgression ; 
though, if we judge by a piece} which he had pub- 
lished some tiine before, he did not suppose us guilty 
or punishable on our first parent’s account. 

We are now arrived at that period of his life, in 
which he stood distinguished as the principal advo- 
cate for the Congregational churches, against the 
doctrine and measures of the Episcopalians. The 
church of England had been, for more than half a 
century, gradually introducing her missionaries into 
this country, not much to the satisfaction of the 
descendents of those who fled hither from her op- 
pressions. At length, having succeeded in settling 
a number of her clergymen in the colonies, she be- 
gan to project the establishment of bishops in Ame- 
rica. This excited a universal alarm among the 
Congregationalists, who feared, and perhaps with 
some reason, that the design, if effected, would 
grow into an ecclesiastical domination. They knew 
that the English church, by her comBination with 
the British government, shared a vast and over- 
whelming power; and who could assure them that 
she would always maintain such a superiority over 
parental partiality, as to withhold from her daugh- 
ter in America, that pre-eminence, which she her- 
self enjoyed at home ? 

In this season of anxiety, they saw in the re- 
vered and lamented Mayhew, an advocate who 
showed himself both able and zealous to maintain 
their cause ; but in 1766, he sunk into an untimely 
erave, and left the burthen of the contest to his 
friend Chauncy, who lacked his genius and taste, 
but surpassed him in learning. Chauncy had not 
been an unconcerned, nor an idle spectator of the 
late measures of the Episcopalians: in 1762, he 
had published his Dudleian Lecture, on the Valid- 
ity of Presbyterian Ordination ; in which he main- 
tained, with learning and ability, that bishops and 
presbyters were considered as one and the same 
order of ministers, till the end of the second cen- 
tury. To this discourse was affixed a large “ dp 
pendir, giving a brief historical account of the epis- 
tles ascribed to Ignatius, and exhibiting some of the 
many reasons why they ought not to be depended 


this Appendix was, that much use had been made 
of these Epistles to show that the government of the 
Christian church in the Apostolic age, was E,pisco 
pal. In 1767, he published Remarks on the Bishop 
of Landaff’s sermon, delivered before the society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel in foreign parts, 


i 





Benevolence of the Deity.” See page 257, and onward 


t “The opinion of one who has perused the Summer 
Morning's Convergation,” &¢, 1758 : 


on as his uncorrupted works.” The occasion of 
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The Bishop had represented the American Colonies 
as almost destitute of the Christian ministry, and as 
degenerating towards heathenism. In_ this repre- 
sentation he was joined by Bishop Warburton; and 
these two prelates, it seems, repeated only the lan- 


guage that was common among the English Epis- 


copahans, at that day. Chauncy affects to impute 
these misrepresentations to ignorance ; but it is to 
be feared they resulted rather from prejudice against 
the Colonies, and against the Congregational 
churches in particular. 

But-what rendered Chauncy the most distin- 
guished at this period, was his controversy with Dr. 
Chandler, of Elizabethtown, N. J.; who, by the 
appointment of the Episcopalian clergy in this 
country, published (1767) an Appeal to the Public, 
in behalf of the Church of England in America. In 
this, Chandler contended, that since the Episcopa- 
lians conscientiously believed that none but a 
bishop has authority to ordain ministers, and per- 
form other rites necessary in their church, they 
ought, according to every principle of religious 
liberty, to be allowed bishop’s in America. To re- 
move all suspicions of any design to domineer, he 
stated that it had been agreed between the E:pisco- 
palians in this country, and their superiors at home, 
that the bishops to be sent here should be divested 
of all the civil authority they possessed in England, 
and suffered to retain no power but that of ecclesi- 
astical government over their own ministers and 
churches. In short, they were to be such bishops 
as have been actually settled in the United States 
since the revalution. Chauncy answered the appeal 
in 1768. He asserted that it was not the genuine 
doctrine of the church of England, that none but 
bishops possessed the power of ordination and of 
ecclesiastical government; and adduced a great 
many testimonies from the writings of Episcopali- 
ans, especially those of the earlier ages of the refor- 
mation, in support of his position. He observed, 
also, that the management of the Episcopalians in 
this country had been such as to countenance sus- 
picions that their bishops, if obtained, would not 
prove to be so restricted in their powers as the Ap- 
peal represented ; and that these suspicions were in- 
creased by the late measures of the British govern- 
ment. Next year (1769) Chandler answered hime 
in The Appeal Defended ; to which Chauncy re- 
plied in 1770. Chandler rejoined, in 1771, in The 
Appeal farther Defended ; to which Chauncy made 
no reply. 

This controversy extended to nearly a thousand 
ectavo pages, and embraced, among a variety of 
other subjects, the arguments commonly urged in 
support of the doctrine of Episcopacy. Like most 
controversies, it contains, on both sides, too much 
personal reflection without wit, and complaint with- 
out necessity. Chandler had the littleness to jeer 
at the inaccuracy of his opponent’s style; to which 
perhaps, he was provoked by ostentation on Chaun- 
cy’s part. Both writers evinced an extensive and 
minute acquaintance with the history of the English 
Church ; but it is impossible for one not versed in 
the subject, to decide on the merits of the controvert- 





congregational clergy; and perhaps the Episcopa. 
lians were well enough satisfied with their cham. 
pion. The project for an American Episcopate was 
not put into execution, however, till after the revo 
lutionary war. (T'o be continued.) 
——=— 
From the (Portland) Christian Intelligencer. 
THE SIN UNTO DEATH. 

Mr. Streeter—A few days since, as I took UP one 
of your Intelligencers, I thought it would be yer; 
agreeable to see your explanation of 1 John v. is: 
and I concluded to write you on the subject. By 
afterwards, turning to the passage in Dr. dom 
Clarke's Commentary, in order to furnish mysel/ 
with learned arguments, I was constrained 00 sin, 
up all objections to your doctrine, as arising from 
that text. My conscience, therefore compels ny 
to acknowledge the light which I received on tha 
difficult and dreadful subject. I feel to praise ti 
Lord that Lean now see an ocean of mercy, f 
many, who are thought to be beyond its reach; and 
the more mercy I discover, the more beautiful ay? 
glorious does my blessed Saviour appear. 

On the words, “ There ts @sin unto death: [4 
not say that he shall pray for it,” the Doctor thu 
writes : 

“ The sin unto death means a case of transzres 
sion, particularly of grievous backslidings from tly 
life and power of godliness, which God determine: 
to punish with temporal death ; while at the san 
time he extended mercy to the penitent soul. T| 
disobedient prophet, 1 Kings xiii. 1, 2, is, on this i 
terpretation, a case in point; many others occur ; 
the history of the church, and of every religio: 
community. The sin not unto death is any si 
which God does not choose thus to punish. TI 
view of the subject is that taken by the late Re 
J. Wesley, in a sermon, entitled, 2 call to Backs’: 
ders. Works, vol. x. page 92. 

“TI do not think the passage has any thing to d 
with what is termed, the sin against the Holy Ghos! 
much less with the Popish doctrine of purgatory 
However, this we know, that any penitent may fin? 
mercy through Christ Jesus; for through him every 
kind of sin may be forgiven to man, except the sin 
against the Holy Ghost, which I have proved ™ 
man can now commit.” 

What do you imagine my disappointment mus 
have been, to meet with the above and much mor 
like it, when [ was in search of learned, powerful 
arguments against the doctrine you defend? The 
sin unto death has ever been considered as an insu- 
perable objection to the final salvation of all who 
commitit. But Iam now convinced that sins no! 
unto death, are those which might be pardoned, b; 
the civil law ; and the sin unto death, was any 00: 
that subjected the perpetrator to execution, withou! 
the privilege of forgiveness. There would be muc! 
propriety in praying for remission, where there "4s 
a prospect of being heard: but there would be 
propriety in interceding for the forgiveness of sin. 
for the remission of which the law made no prov! 
sion. But this furnishes no argument against the 
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anal happiness, since it is not uncommon to see the 


most pious Christians, circulating confessions of 
penitence by men who were executed for the great- 
est crimes; and every real saint actually prays for 
the ultimate salvation of all mankind. May God 
prevent us all from committing the sin unto death. 
Blessed be his name, religion is good in this life ; 
and I can heartily say— 

“0 to grace how great a debtor, 

Daily I'm constrain’d to be!” METHODIST. 

—{— 
CALVINISTIC DOCTRINES, 

SUPPLANTED BY THE ARMINIAN SENTIMENT. 

It is a fact that cannot pass unnoticed by the re- 
flecting part of the community, that Calvinists ge- 
erally are abandoning their once favourite system 
of partial election and reprobation. This doctrine, 
which but a few years since, was considered the 
sheet anchor of orthodoxy, has lost, of late, its po- 
tent charms to that degree that it has but very few 
admirers or advocates. And what is the cause of 
this wonderful change? It was boldly asserted some 
fifty years ago, that God had predetermined to save 
a part of his offspring, 4nd make the remainder in- 
finitely miserable. Whoever did not preach this 
system of “ election and reprobation” was anathe- 
matized, and even stigmatized with the name of 
ueretic. Every doctrine contrary to this was 
pronounced heterodox. So highly elated were the 
believers and preachers of this sentiment, with that 
joy and glory that would accrue in consequence of 
the misery of mankind, and so amply were they in- 
structed, as they pretended, in divine subjects, that 
they unequivocally declared that God had embraced 
in the subject of “ election” little children and even 
infants; and irrevocably decreed the unceasing 
‘orment of a vast majority of those that might die 
in a state of infancy. However horrible this senti- 
ment now appears to the philanthropist, however 
cruel it may represent God’s conduct toward his 
creatures, and however repugnant it may be to the 
common sympathies of our nature, it had its admi- 
rers and warm advocates. In fact, he was not ad- 
mitted orthodox, who denied that “ hell was paved 
with the bones of infants.” The reader may shud- 
der at this, and even doubt what we say, but we can 
assure all who may read this, that we have been 
personally acquainted with those that cherished the 
idea, and publicly avowed it. But times are alter- 
ed. Among all the Calvinists with whom we are 
acquainted, both clergy and laity, we can find none 
that believe infants will be punished endlessly. 
None of our Calvinistic clergy preach this. None 
inculcate it in the private circle. None incorpo- 
rate itin thelr printed productions. But why not 
preach this doctrine ? If it be true that God appoint- 
ed, before the world began, a part to happiness, and 
nade this appointment without any regard to works 
to be performed by us, without taking into the ac- 
cunt the character of the subject of such appoint- 
meut, it may also be true, that he elected some 
infants and reprobated others. According to the 
sentiment under examination, infants are no more 
‘it for heaven than adults, and one desérves hel! just 





as much as another. But, however, for some cause, 
it has been deemed expedient by professed Calvin- 
ists to abandon this doctrine altogether, and preach 
salvation for all infants. Here then is one great de- 
parture from the original mode of preaching, and 
entire abandonment of this part of the system. 

There is another important change which we will 
notice, to prove that Calvinists have become con- 
vertsto Arminianism. The doctrine of “ election 
and reprobation,” as it was formerly taught, is no 
longer preached am@mg us, by any respectable 
preacher. The preachers of the present day gene- 
rally tell their hearers that God has provided salva- 
tion for all men; that Christ has ransomed al! that 
may come and be saved, if they are so disposed; 
that if they will accept of the proffered gift, every in- 
telligent being may be happy; that God has willed 
(and of course not decreed) the happiness of all the 
souls he has made, or intends to make; and that 
there is nothing to prevent the final happiness of 
the moral world, but their rejecting the offers of 
God. Here then is rank Arminianism. Cabvin- 
istic preachers (professedly so) proclaim this from 
their pulpits, and ineulcate their principles in the 
circles in which they move. Ask them if God has 
made it possible for all to be happy? and they will 
tell you ves. They, in conjunction with the laity, 
talk loudly of a free salvation. We may now visit 
those places which have resounded again and again 
with the voice of the adherents of Calvin’s gloomy 
creed, and we cannot hear any thing in favour of 
those doctrines which were once considered indis- 
pensably necessary to the advancement of the Re- 
deemer’s kingdom, and happiness of the favourite 
few. It is now considered a great crime to tell a 
professed Calvinist that he is a believer in those doc- 
trines framed by the gloomy mind of the hard- 
hearted Genevan. Tell a member of a confessedly 
Calvinistic Church, one who has before the world 
declared his assent to the rigid doctrines of Calvin 
and his disciples, that he professedly believes, that 
God has foreordained the happiness of a few, and 
the endless perdition of the many, and he will be 
likely to fix upon you the charge of falsehood. In 
truth, nothing gives more offence than to advert to 
their sentiments, and tell them they belong to 
what is called the othodox church. 

These facts furnish Arminians with an ample 
subject for reproving, and enabling them to triumph 
over, the Calvinists. Calvinists must feel mortified 
and chagrined in the extreme, at this; when it is 
recollected that they once deemed no epithet too 
low, or censure too severe to utter against the here- 
tical (as they callthem) Arminians. The Armini- 
ans have finally gained a decided victory, and the 
Calvinists have at last evinced a willingness to adopt 
those sentiments which they once detested. 

It may be asked, why is this change? We an- 
swer, it is measurably owing to the spread of liberal 
principles. By a majority of mankind (though we 
do not consider it any more reasonable) the doctrine 
of Arminianism, so far as it represents the offer of 
salvation to all, will undoubtedly de considered one 
decree better than Calvinism. We are pleased tr 
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see sO much dissatisfaction with the doctrine of 
“ particular election” manifested among those who 
were once its admirers, and all reflecting people ; 
we will also adventure the declaration, that within 
fitty years, the doctrines of Calvin and Arminius, so 
far as they limit the goodness and salvation of our 
heavenly Father, will be ranked with the absurd 
and dogmatical system of Mahomet. Gos. Ing. 
— <i 
DIALOGUE. 

The following dialogue lately took place in the 
western part of the state of New-York, between a 
Universalist preacher and one of those pious indi- 
gent young men, a charity scholar, who was about 
to enter into the labours of the ministry. The Uni- 
versalist called at the house of a friend, where he 
found two of these gentlemen beneficiaries. After 
being introduced to the master of the house, one, 
whom we will designate by the term Calvinist, in a 
very pompous manner, commenced the discourse. 

C. (Addressing the Universalist.) Well, Sir, and 
what do you think of this great work of the Lord ? 
(Alluding to a revival in the neighbourhood.) 

U. What do I think of the work of the Lord; Sir, 
I reverence and admire the work of the Lord, dis- 
played in the system of nature. There I behold his 
power and Godhead, discover the infinitude of di- 
vine wisdom, and contemplate with wonder and ad- 
miration, the goodness of God which beautifies 
and adorns the whole. In the works of Providence 
I view, with feelings of gratitude, a parent’s love in 
providing for his offspring, and supplying, with un- 
bounded liberality, the wants of all animated beings 
that are dependent on his bounty. 
redeeming grace I adore that work of the Lord 
which delivers the captive, long confined in chains 
of sin, liberates the soul from bondage, and brings 
man to the knowledge and enjoyment of his God 
and Saviour. I think, Sir, that the work of the 
Lord is not limited or confined, his power is dis- 
played in all the revolving spheres which float 
throughout the vast immensity of space; His wis- 
dom is infinite in the most extended ‘sense of the 
word; and his love is universal, embracing all 
worlds and beings which he has made. 

C. I find, Sir, that you are a Universalist, and 
therefore call upon you to repent, and renounce that 
lamnable doctrine. 

U. Before you call upon me to repent and re- 
nounce this doctrine, it is necessary you should 
prove to me, that the doctrine is false. Are you 
willing, Sir, to enter into a discussion of the subject, 
and attempt, by arguments drawn from scripture 
ind reason, to convince me I am in an error? 

C. No, Sir, I do not wish to converse with Uni- 
versalists, there are no men of piety or religion 
among them, they never pray, they do not believe 
in the necessity of repentance. 

U. You mistake, Sir, they do pray, most sincerely 
and fervently, and believe in repentance. 

C. Yes, yes, I have often heard Universalists say 
they prayed, but never heard one: I do not believe 
they everpray. Will you pray, Sir? 

U. Yes, Sir, if you will cail the family together, 


In the system of 


I will pray witha , 
pray in faith, nothing doubting. Will you inyize 
the family to attend ? 

C. No, Sir, I do not want to hear a Universalise 
pray. I know they cannot pray, what have they 
got to pray for! 

U. Well, Sir, if you will not suffer me to pray, 
will you have the goodness to pray—will you pray 
for me, and pray in faith, nothing doubting, thar 
Giod would convince me, if in an error, ang 
strengthen me, if in the tuth. Come, Sir, wi}) 
you pray ? 

C. No, I won't. I do not wish to have any thing 
to say, or do with Universalists, and will not stay 
any longer with you. (With this he abruptly left 
the house.) 

U. (Following him to the door.) Well, Sir, if 
you will neither converse with me, nor pray for me, 
I have one word to say to you. You asked me 
what I thought of the work of the Lord. I will telj 
you—I think that the wisdom of the Lord, is very 
apparent in his work this morning, in suffering you 
to show your weakness, and the spirit of the doc. 
trine by which you are influenced, which forbids 
your attempting to convince me if in error, or to 
pray for me if I stand in need of salvation. It is 
very evident, Sir, that God has sent you strong de- 
lusions that you may believe a lie and be damned, 
being disobedient to the truth, and having pleasure 
in unrighteousness, which is evident in your charg- 
ing Universalists with what they are not guilty of, 
and grossly misrepresenting them. Although you 
cannot pray for me, yet I can pray for you, and 
will pray for you, that God will be pleased to open 
your eyes, deliver you from the delusions yon are 
now under, and enable you to pray for your fellow 
men in faith, nothing doubting. Rel. Ing. 

—>—- 
FOR THE GOSPEL HERALD. 
CHRISTIANITY, 

Is all mildness and all beauty: it breathes no- 
thing but pure benevolence in God, and it appeals to 
the best feelings of man. It is essentially a religion 
of love, and has no dark shades blended with its 
brilliant tints—no devil to blacken the moral hori- 
zon and to frustrate and baffle the designs of God. 
It affords every encouragement to virtue, and every 
discouragement to vice; and it evidently indicates 
the approximation of a period in which truth shal! 
triumph over error, felicity be universal, and God 


be all among all. A. 
—>—- 


PUBLIC DISCUSSION. 
SUBJECT. 
“ The Second Death”—Rev. xx. 14. 

The “ Society for the Investigation and Estat 
lishment of Gospel Truth,” will meet at Tolerton’s 
Academy, 63 Chrystie-street, on Tuespay Eve: 
ing next, at seven o'clock. 
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